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"POLITE LITERATURE. 
GUY MANNERING, 


Or the Astrologer. By the author of “ Waverley.” 

* Tis said that words and signs have power 

O’er sprites in planetary hour ; 

But scarce I praise their vent’ rous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

Lar or ruz Last Munstret. 

Three volumes intwo. Second American edition. 
Boston, printed and published by T. W. White, 
1816. 


As Guy Mannering is now first published in a 
complete form, having a Glossary explanatory of 
the Scotticisms so prevalent throughout the novel, 
the only obstacle to its general popularity is remo- 





ved. The glossary annexed to this edition will 
likewise prove highly useful to the readers of Scot- 


tish literature in general, particularly of their po- 
etry. As this interesting work will consequently 
become again a subject of general interest among 
the lovers of elegant@iction,—we extract from the 
“ North American Review,” for the information of 
our readers, the followigg judicious and impartial 
criticism on a Novel, Which may truly be said to 
rontain more picturesque descriptions of nature 
and more vigorous and animated delineations of 
character, than any other prose work in the same 
department ef fictitious composition. The picture 


.of Uxe Gipsey, says the New Monthly Magazine, 


is indeed one of the finest drawn that we ever re- 
member to have seen auy where, and the charac- 
ters throughout, with the descriptions, are far su- 
perior to those of Waverley. 

‘Furs novel, by the auther of Waverley, bears 
marks of the saine land, and, as in the title page 
of the present work there is an extract from 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, it was a delicate way 
of informing the publick, that they were under a 
mistake in attributing the former one to Walter 
Scott.* Still there is a minuteness, and fidelity in 
description, of many scenes of nature of no extra- 
ordinary occurrence, that are highly picturesque, 
and seem, though in prose, related to some of Mr 
Scott’s descriptions in verse. ‘To describe grand 
and striking scenery is less difficult, than to excite 
our interest, by painting those frequent appear- 
ances, which we are apt to pass over without obser- 
vation. ‘This course also will be a sure test of good 
taste, and accurate judgment, if such selections of 


f-miiiar scenes are made without appearing insipid | 


or vulgar. 

As it is almost universal to compare an author 
with@pmself, to estimate one of his efforts by another, 
most persons will give their opinion on the relative 
merits of Waverley and Guy Mannering. We find 
some difficulty in saying which we prefer on the 
whole. A work superior to either, might have been 
formed by condensing the power of both into one 
effort. In Waverley the superiour characters are 


‘conceived with the most force and originality, and 


drawn with most skill andeffect. The contrary is 
true of Guy Mannering. There is nothing re- 
markable or even interesting in the higher charac- 
ters, they are quite of an ordinary class, but true to 
nature however, and making a respectable figure in 
the dialogue ; all the spirit and originality is con- 
centred in the inferior rs, who are indeed 
the most im t in the conduct of the story, and 
the principal agents in bringing about its denoue- 
ment. are four of these ; Meg Merrilies, a 





* The name of the author of these works is no longer a 


secret ; it is reported to be Forbes, the son of a Scotch Ba-_ 


ronet, and an emineat lawyes. 


“SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 






“RORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 






gypsey, Dominie Sampson, a Scotch schoolmaster 


and family tutor, Dirk Hatteraick, a Dutch smug- 
gler, and Dandie Dinmont,a Scotch farmer. ‘Their 
rank may be taken in the order they here stand.— 
Meg, is evidently and deservedly the favourite, 
though she is briefly described by the Dominie, as 
being ‘ harlot, gypsey, witch and thief.” The Dom- 
inie is the portrait of an individual rather than a 
species : contrary to most other pedants, he is made 
to be very silent, and his character must be got from 
the whole beok, rather than from any particular sit- 
uation. There is hardly one insulated description, 
which would give the idea of him as a whole, that 
results from reading the novel through. Hatter- 
aick is a smuggler and pirate, delineated with ener- 
By and fidelity. Dinmont, a Scotch farmer, brawny, 

onest, generous and humane. There are besides 
two lawyers, Glossin, a villain, and counsellor 
Pleydell, an estimable barrister, and who is drawn 
with something of that peculiarity and accuracy, 
that strikes us as being a portrait real life.— 
We do not know if it be refining too far to say, that, 
independently, of the minute acquaintance with the 
forms and language of law, which is shown in both 
these novels, that they are written by a lawyer, be- 
cause in the present performance, Glossin, who is 
one of the main ‘characters, and pninted as the 
blackest scoundrel, is made so, entirely from his 
bad nature, and does not owe his villainy at all to 
the habits of his profession, to which common wri- 
ters would certainly bave attributed it wholly, or 
atleast in part. ‘There are here and there remarks 
interspersed on the profession of the law, that are 
marked with sound sense and just observation, as 
well as wit and vivacity. 

The period of time taken for the action was be- 
tween thirty and forty years since ; as. in one place 
mention is made of ¢ this weery American war.’—- 
‘The outline of the story, ® briefly as follows — 
Guy Mannering, a young Englishman, after leaving 
the University of Oxford, made a tour into the north 
of England, and extended his ride into the bord- 
ers of Scotland. Being there benighted one even- 
ing in a dreary country, he, after much toil and 
trouble, reached the dwelling of a Scotch Laird, 
whose modern mansion, on the sea shore, was built 
immediately under the ruins of the gloomy Castle 
of his ancestors, who had, in ancient tines. held 
large possessions ; that different events had cur- 
tailed into a moderate patrimony, now held by 
Godfrey Bertram, a feeble ineflicient character, 
whose affairs were managed by a knavish attorney, 
called Glossin. His family consisted only of his 
wife, and an inmate, called Dominie Sampson.— 
Guy Mannering arrived at his house on the very 
evening that his lady brought him an heir to his es- 
tate. Meg Merrilies, a gypsey, who was a visitor 
occasionally, a gang of her tribe being hutted on 
the estate of Ellangowan, came in on the same even- 
ing to prepare a charm in favour of the new-born 
infant. e Laird, in a jesting humour, told her 
that they could do without her, as the stranger pre- 
sent was a student of Oxford, that could tell for- 
tunes by the stars. Mannering, who had paid some 
attention to the vain science of Astrology, entered 
immediately into the joke, and began an astrologi- 
cal conversation, which the Dominie took seriously, 
and confounded Meg, and the Laird too in the end, 
by his parade of learning. Mannering cast the 
boy’s nativity and fqund that he would be exposed 
to great danger on the completion of his fifth, his 
tenth and twenty-first year ; he gave the calcula- 
tion to the father, en condition that he should not 
open the sealed paper that contained it till the in- 
fant had completed his fifth year. The day after 
he took his departure ; and he does uot appear oa 
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the stage again till many years afterwards. Mr. 
Bertram soon after the birth of the child is made a 
magistrate, and begins to clear the village of va- 
grants, and his estate of the gypsies. ‘This was at- 
.tended with serious consequences tohim. An ex- 
cise officer, who had become intimate with the 
Laird of Ellangowan, while in riding to witness 
the result of a contest between Dirk Hatteraick’s 
lugger and a sloop of war, met the boy walking with 
his tutor, the child entreated him to take him up ; 
this he did and rode on. Not coming back at even- 
ing, great confusion ensued, search was made, 
Kennedy, the excise officer, was found murdered 
on the seashore, and n: trace of the child could be 
discovered ; this happened on his fifth birth-day. — 
This calamitous news being suddenly communica- 
ted at the mansion, Mrs. Bertram, who was then 
near lying-in, was taken ill at the shock, and the 
safme evening Mr. Bertram became the father of a 
daughter, and a widower. An interruption of the 
story for seventeen years now ensues ; Guy Man- 
nering had married, gone to India, commanded a 
regiment, and acquired a fortune there. A young 
officer in his regiment, whe was intimate in his fixe 
mily, and in love with his daughter, unknown to 
the father, but with the approbation of the mother, 
excited the jealousy of Mannering, who suspected 
that his attentions were directed to his wife,—he 
challenged him, they fought, the young officer fell, 
Mannering thought he had killed him; his wife 
died, and he returned with his daughter to England. 
When he next appears, it is at the moment that 
Glossin having, by his iniquitous practices, got pos- 
session of the Laird’s property, his furniture and 
estate were to be sold by auction, and he driven 
away with his daughter, a young woman of seven- 
teen, and the faithful Dominie. ‘The young officer 
having recovered from his wounds, and obtained 
promotion, returned te England to seek Miss 
fannering, who was established near the domain 
of Eliangowan. After agreat variety of incidents, 
which are made highly interesting, the denouement 
is brought about ; the young officer whom Manner 
ing supposed he had killed, is the child of Bertram. 
Laird of Ellangowan, whose life had been saved 
by Meg. In revealing the plot, she is shot by Hat- 
teraick, who is secured pod ede to prison, where 
he murders Glossin, who had been his accomplice, 
and then hangs himself ; young Bertram is recog- 
nized, reconciled to Mannering, and united to Mi: 
Mannering. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


Tue attachment of this great orator and statesman 
systematic study was such, that he had formed a certain 
daily plan, to which he adhered so inflexibly, that he was 
sometimes impatient when interrupted. He dedicated 
an hour before breakfast either to the acquisition of a new 
language, or the recollection of one in some degree oblit- 
erated. His method of learning a language was singular ; 
after labouring a week at his grammar, in committing to 
memory the declinable parts, the substantives, adjectives 
and verbs, he immediately began, with the assistance of 
his dictionary, to read some classic author, learning the 
syntax by reference as the examples occurred. After 
breakfast Mr. Fox usually employed himself in reading 
till two o’clock, and in this he also followed a certain 
method; in reading Gibbon’s history, for example, he 
compared that author with the writers whose authority 
he has quoted. Of Gibbon antl Hume, he observed, that 
the one so loved a king, and the other so hated a priest, 
that neither of them could be depended upon whiere 
either a priest or a king was concerned. Mr. Fox dis- 
liked the florid style and verbosity of Gibbon as much 
as he approved his historic concentration. ‘“ tie thinks,” 
suid he, “like Tacitus, and writes like Curtius.” It was 
a frequent practice with him to erase unnecessary words 





ety a 


with his pen; this method he followed with his copy fj 
Gibbon’s work, which could not fail to be interesting-to the 
public. This copy is said to bein the possession of Lord 
Lauderdale. Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” was a favour- 
ite clementary book with Mr. Fox, who, however, used 
to observe, that he was tedious, formal beyond the neces- 
sity of his work, and too fond of deduction where there 
was nothing to deduce. “He proves,” said Mr. Fox, 
“where no one can doubt, and enters upon a chain of 
reasoning to produce a most unmeaning result. Howev- 
er closely and drily he has written, one half cf his book 
may be omitted with great benefit to his subject.” Of 
the works of Turgot he spoke with contempt, and said 
“that the French had not liberty enough to understand 
finance and political economy.” Henry’s “History of 
Englund” he treated with respect, but often expressed his 
surprise at Belsham’s “George the Third,” and would 
exclaim, “How can a man with his eyes open write in 
this manner.” Life of Fox. 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 
BOSTON THEATRE. 


siielepooegsyemeons under him 
Our genius is rebule’d, 
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Macnern. 


‘Tur sterling humour of the English comedy once more 
makes its appearanceinthe person of Mr. Bennanp. The 
comic muse, who for somany years past has appeared upon 
the Boston boards in all the varieties of distortion—at one 
time tricked out in the patch work of harlequin, and at 
another metamorphosed into the garden god—is once 
snore ushered in, under the regenerating hands of our 
Favourite, shining in the hues of nature, and arrayed in 
those vestments, in which she actually appears in com- 
mon life and in elegant society; and the long night of 
more than Egyptian darkness, which has hitherto envel- 
oped Thalia’s department is now to be dispelled, as our 
managers: condescendingly assure us, by the returning 
brightness of a fortnight’s twilight. For such wonderful 
condescension, we offer our most humble thanks, which 
would indeed be still more sincere, had we not reason 
for believing, that this invaluable and novel gift is be- 
stowed with as dging a grace, as that which distin- 
guished Brabantio’s presentation of Desdemona :— 

I here do give thee that with all my heart, 

Which, but that thou hast already, with all my heart 

I WOULD KEEP FROM THEE. 
Nor is the protracted season of Mr. Bernard’s appearance 
any more to be wondered at, than the insulting shortness 
of the period for which he is, as we believe unnecessarily 
engaged. ‘The cunning of imbecility never sleeps. It is 
justly thought that the reappearance of Mr. Bernard be- 
fore a public of friends and admirers, will inevitably re- 
vive that dormant pride, which Bostonians once took in 
the former respectability and splendor of their theatre, 
and which he alone is now capable of once more bestow- 
ing upon it. Itis shrewdly anticipated too, that an awak- 
ened taste will spurn at the stage tricks, distorted grim- 
ace, and antick buffoonery, which Bernard once before 
succeeded in banishing from the stage. Nor will our 
managers, who in truth manage the public so much bet- 
ter than the theatre, forget that the water gruel, with 
which they have hitherto deluged their patient, will 
taste doubly insipid when contrasted with Bernard’s rich 
and varied courses. Yt will be quickly inferred too, by the 
same accomplished counterfeiters of Thespian coin, that 
the public will perceive the difference between what has 
been hitherto palmed upon them for humour, and that 
knowledge which Bernard displays of the human heart 
and of human nature, in all her frolicksome attitudes. 
For it is he alone, among all the numerous competitors 
that have appeared before us, who can make the foibtes 
of nature at once ridiculous and amisb!e, who can hap- 
pily excite in the same character, and often in the same 
speech, both laughter and sympathy, the smile of merri- 
ment and the tear of pity ; and of this truly original per- 
former alone can we say, that we have observed more 
delicate touches in his delineations of character, and 
more affecting appeals in his exhibitions of fecling, than 
in the most laboured attemps of many of our buskined he- 
roes. But itis in characters of broad humour, such as But- 
ler conceived and Hogarth painted, that this veteran come- 
cian is universally allowed to be inimitable and irresistable. 
Ife writes a commentary upon his anthor even in the arch 
movement of his eyebrow, while the laughing drollery 
of his eye, and the comic and unaffected sweetness of his 
smile, almost supersede the use of his tongue, which no 
sconer commences its operation, than Momus himself 
sneaks in every articulation. We do not make these ob- 
servations on this eminent comedian with an idea, that a 
fame so long and so justly established requires any cons 
fcomation, but merely with the intention of displaying this 
truly legitimate representative of nature, in opposition to 
that grotesque mummery, which trading man: would 
persuade us is genuine and unadulterated humour, with 
the same confident quackery, with which they proclaim 
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their mostrums for “Health, Beauty, and a good Com- 
plexion.” oo 
Monnay, Dec. 14, Jew, and Rival Soldiers. 

To Cumberland, the celebrated author of the “« Jew,” 
the lovers of dramatic literature owe innumerable obliga- 
tions. Had no preceding deamatist exemplified the prat- 
ticebility of rendering this charming department of the 
muses subservient to the interests of morality and deco- 
rum, to the page of this author alone would we point for 
a refutation of that calumnious prejudice, which asserts 
that the drama is an enemy to morals; and upon Cum- 
berland’s productions, rather than those of any other in- 
dividual comic writer, would we confidently rest the 
claims, which dramatic composition has to the power of 
inculcating the obligations of morality, and the charities 
of life, while it imparts the delights of elegant fiction, and 
presents us with the fairest creations of fancy. ‘I'he best 
indications, therefore, which we can have of a well con- 
ducted theatre, is that of seeing the productions of the 
most instructively elegant dramatist in our language fa- 
miliar to its scenes. It is with unfeigned regret we ob- 
serve as friends to our stage, that, under its present 
feeble and penurious management, almost all the produc- 
tions of this eminent writer are allowed to be total stran- 
gers; for out of between thirty and forty dramatic pieces 
which the prolific pen of Cumberland has given to liter- 
ature and to the public, but one only has made, at proper 
intervals, its solitary appearance ; while the “ Benevolent 
Hebrew,” as ayowed in the play-bills which announced 
it, has been banished for jive years from the theatre. To 
those among us, who have long wished to see our theatre 
conducted with cominon spirit and judgment, this instance 
alone would be sufficient to prove the propriety of their 
wishes. 

Mr. Bernard’s appearance (after an absence of six 
years) in the character of Sheva, was greeted with the 
most cordial and unbounded applause. Throughout his 
performance of this truly interesting character, we recog- 
nized his undiminished excellence in those powers of the 
pathetic and the humourous united, which we have al- 
ready noticed as his most striking peculiarity as a come- 
dian. Mr. Dickson’s performance of the servant of the 
Jew—the half starved ‘and poorly paid “Jabal,” was so 
strikingly correct both for its truth and its spirit, that 
we are induced to think he uwst have observed with an 
eye of cool and undaunted perspicacity, that would have 
done honour to Nero, while contemplating the flames and 
misery of Rome, his own half starved and grumbling Ja- 
bals of the green-room. Mr. Bernard’s Nipperkin in the 
afterpiece, afforded to the lovers cf broad humour, an 
abundance of amusement; he rattled, and joked, and 
hiccupped away in this natural picture of low-life, with 
all the humour, spirit and vivacity of his former days. 
The remaining performances of this week, our limits do 
not allow us to notice. Neither the part of Gregory Gub- 
bins, nor that of Z’Eclai- is calculated to display, to half 
their extent, Mr. Bernard’s powers of humour; yet he 
gave us the laughable timidity and honest faithfulness of 
the former, and the amusing vanity and intoxication of the 
latter with great happiness. 

In the part of Lovegold the miser, Mr. Bernard has been 
so long admired as to make any comments upon his per- 
formance unnecessary ; it wanted none of his usual spirit 
in conception, and his accurate and natural touches in exe- 
cution. Excellent however, as this eminent performer is 
universally allowed to be in the part of Lovegold, we 
must acknowledge that there is one who we think, might 
justly aspire to rival, him--we mean Mr. Dickson, who 
cannot but be adrairable on the stage in a character, which 
he has been so long rehearsing behind the scenes. 

Xx. 





MISCELLANY... 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE THINKER.....Wo. VIL 


Scancety a book do T read, without finding the truth 
that « rameneny is better than riches” inculcated there- 
in. This may be thought to originate in the proverbial 
poverty of book-makers, who thus endeavour to maintain 
that the state of pecuniary paucity into which fate has 
plunged them, is recompensed by a fund of Knowledge 
they possess beyond their trading, speculating brethren ; 
for it is a fact that must be acknowledged by every per- 
son of sound judgment, and which the slightest observation 
will establish, that it meets only a theoretical belief, and 
venishes before the ever-cherished love of wealth. But 
this, after making every allowance that self-defence in 
authors requires, is truly the case. What wealth can be . 
put in competition with the knowledge of many sons of 
science ? What could contain an equivalent in gold 
for the knowl of a Homer, an Archimides, a Faustus, 
a Newton, a , a Franklin ? Need the catalogue 
of those be lengthened, whose names have emblazoned 
history with their glory, to convince the devotee to wealth, 
that nuthing this can procure, is capable of vieing with 





‘silent, they never o 


q » ‘ 

knowledges which is thapt epinend cimeegemtc of man, 
a property of the soul, Which ut@s him “more, than the 
sordid love of gold can ever do it ?—Notwithstanding this, 
riches are Still the predominant object of pursuit, and re- 
ceive the honours of the world more readily than the most 
distinguished knowledge. It is indeed true that wealth 
alone in a frée government will not elevate ‘men tothe 
first stations of publick responsibility ; but without it, the 
brightest genius, the greatest scholar, the most profound 
statesman, may hardly aspire to such distinction ; and, 
with the crowd, it is the magnet which attracts their ad- 
miration, and attaches a greatness to its possessor, which 
is properly due only to great talents and exalted virtues. 
Whence this delusion ? This propensity so degrading to 
our immortal minds ? Why set such a value upon this 
perishable trash ? What though the conveniences of life 
are procured by it ? It has no real worth but while it cir- 
culates through the community ; and a small portion of 
it only can be used for our own necessities, to which it is 
too generally confined. If it were devoted to the 

of others, it would be an inestimable blessing, though still 
secondarv to the treasure of the soul—but rarely indeed, 
are to be round great wealth and extensive liberality unit- 
ed. It reflects, therefore, no honour on the accumulator, 
for the meanest capacity is sufficient for this purpose.— 
Those whose knowledge extends not beyond the counter 
or the counting-house, are the most successful sons of 0 
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fortune. Were their minds enlarged, they would disdain a 
to delve their plodding way to wealth, through the hum- r 
bling, crouching, fawning path of modern trade, but would 
soar to nobler employments, and by cultivating the infi- . 
nite capacity for improvement, with which we are endued, h 
would behold far other joys than these, which are to be le 
participated in a future state of ever-progressive existence e! 
in knowledge and happiness, where this vile traffic is nev- rit 
er known, and where our enjoyment will be in proportion 
to the culture of our mua’s. But men who seek no higher 
name than wealth, and lovk not bevond the bliss that this e 
can give thent, think pot of intellectual pleasures, have no it 
taste for the high feet of reason they might enjoy, and Th 
grovel contentedly in this shining dross. Letthem goon, re 
let them when sickness shall stretch their limbs supine * 
upon, the couch of pain, call on their gold to mitigate 
the anguish they endure, aud then pérhaps they may 
learn it would have been happy for them, had they attend. a 
“ed to at least, that knowledge which alone cau bring con- th 
solation at the closing scene , pi 
bli 
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L\TTLERS. 






























Ir is the peculiar privilege of the Pair, that speaking or 

fiend. Who ean be weary of hearing 
the softest harmony ’ Or who, without pleasure, can be- 
hold beauty, when his attention is not diverted from her 
charms by listening to her words ? 1 would have stopped 
here, but that my deference for the ladies obliges me to 
take notice, that some of their own sex, when past the 
noon of life, or in their wane of power, from some other 
reason, are apt to place an inclination of obliging their 
hearers, amongst those topics of detraction, by which 
they would reduce the lustre of those stars that now glide 
the hemisphere, where they once shone. 

From this cause only, 1 would advise the reigning Toasts, 
by an equality of behaviour, to avoid the censure of these 
ill-natured tattlers. 

Such hapless fate attends the voung and fair, 
Expos’d to open force, and secret snare : 
Pursu’d by men, warm with destructive fine: 
While female frauds against their peace conspire, 
Escap’d from those, in vain they hope fur mest + 
‘What fame’s secure from an invidions jést? 
By flight the deer, no mote of dogs afrard, 9 
Falls by a shot from some dark covert mule : 
So envious tongues their foul mtentions hide, 
Wound, tho’ unseen, and kill cre they’re desery’d. 

Moliie Piulosop her. 

— +o 
EGOTIS”. 

Or all the follies which men are apt to fall into, to the 
disturbance of others, and Tésseniniz of themselves, there 
is none more intolerable than continual reorrsms,'and a 
perpetual inclination to self-panezyric. The mention of 
this weakness is sufficient to expose it ; since, I think, no 
man was ever possessed of so warm an affection for his 
own person.as deliberately to assert, that it, and its con- 
cerns, are proper topics to entertain company. Yet there }- 
are many who, through want of attention, fall into this 
vein : as soon as the conversation begins to acquire life, 
they lay hold of every opportunity, of introducing them- 
selves, describing themseives, a if people are so duil 
as not to take the hint, of commending themselves: nay, 
what is more surprising than all this, they are amazed at 
the coldness of their auditors, forgetting that the same 
passion inspires almost every body, and that there: is 
scarce a man.in the room who has not a better opinion of 
himself, than of any body clsc. Ibid. 
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AMUSEMENT. 


ADVANTAGE OF LEGAL FORMS. 


In a small town of Saxony lived three young 
men, whom we wil! call George, Ernest, and Lew- 
js, and who from their infancy were strongly at- 
tached to one another. George a:+ Ernest were 
merchants; Lewis studied the law, and practised 
in his native place. 

One summer’s day Ernest and George set out on 
horseback for a town about 30 miles off, where the 
had business te transact. Ernest was weak enough 
to be fond of discoursing with his friend on religious 
subjects, on which they were of different opinions, 
je had often had warm disputes, though George 
was as irritable and passionate, as he himself was 
obstinate in maintaining his notions. During the 
journey Ernest led the conversation to this unlucky 
topic. ‘They fell as usual into an altercation, which 
was kept up till they reached the inn where they 
had agreed todine. The dispute was continued 
over a bottle of wine, but with temper on both sides; 
and the travellers pursued their journey. Ernest 
renewed the subject of their former conversation, 
and both being rather elevated with the wine they 
had taken, the dispute became more and more vio- 
lent as they proceeded ; so that by the time they had 
entered a wood through which their road led, it had 
degenerated into downright personality and abuse. 

George's assion knew no bounds 3 unconscious 
of what he did, he pulled out a pistol, and Pes" 
it at his companion, ‘The pistol went off, and Er 
nest fell from his horse, which, frightened by the 
report and relieved from his rider, scampered away 
inte the wood. 

George, pale as death, immediately alighted to 
assistNuis friend, who was weltering in his blood ; 
the paros ysin of passion was over, and had given 

lace to the bitterest repentance. He stooped trem- 
bing to Ernest, whe jest then breathed his last sigh. 

Overwhelmed with despair and anguish, he tore 
his hair, and afterwards gallopped back to the vil- 
lage, to surrender himself into the hands of justice 
as the murderer of his fiend, that he might put a 
speedy end toa life, which was now the most op- 
pressive burden to him. ‘The officer to whom he 
delivered himself up, sent him under a guard to the 
town where the friends resided. The body of Er- 
nest, whose kets were found rifled, was also 
conveyed thither and interred. 

The legal proceedings against George commenc- 
ed. He repeated his confession before the judges, 
and implored a speedy death. His examination 
was closed, aud he was imformed that he was at 
liberty to chuse an advocate to defend him, as the 
law requires; but he declined to avail himself of 
this privilege, and with tears besought the court to 
hasten his execution. 

Reig, wowever. again urged to appoint an advo- 
rate to conduct his defence, he named his friend 
Lewis. “ At the same time,” said he still, “ there 
seeds no defence : I wish only for death ; but I sub- 
rit to the required formality. My friend may un- 
tertake the bootless task, and thus show his attach- 
ment to me for the last time.” 

With profound emotioy, Lewis entered upon the 
most painful duty that had ever fallen to his lot in 
his whole professional career. Though he despair- 
ed of being able to save his unhappy Iriend, he de- 
termined, of course, to make every possible effort 
ww accomplish this end. 

With, this view he objected, that Ernest’s body 
en co to the earth without any pre- 

ious. Judicial. examination and dissection. The 
judges replied, that this ceremony seemed unneces- 

ry and superfluous, as the murderer had volun- 
ly confessed the deed 3 but if he (the advocate 

insisted on the examination of the body, it should 

be taken up. By the desire of Lewis, this was ac- 

one. The town surgeon attended, and 

¢ 


ording] 

jeclared, that as the ball: nad passed right serongly 
the heart, death must naturally cies edad 
ed to know if the ball were still inthe body ; the 
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surgeon sought for and found it ; upon which the 
advocate sent for the pistol with which the deed 
had been perpetrated, and tried to drop the ball into 
the barrel. It seemed too large—he accordingly 
tried it in all possible ways—still it would not go 
in. That this ball could not be fired by that pistol 
was evident to every observer: the judges looked 
at one another and shook their heads. There was 
not a person but had completely made up his mind 
respecting the guilt of So pepones ; but this circum- 
stance quite confounded them all. The confession 
of the prisoner, made without the employment of 
the slightest fear or force, was corroborated by ev- 
ery circumstance that had previously come to light; 
the ball alone seemed to proclaim his innocence. 


Lewis began to conceive the strongest hopes, and 
was nearly overpowered with the excess of his joy: 
he did not, however, suffer it to get the better of 
his judgment. He proposed that the proceedings, 
together with the ball and pistol, should be sent to 
the supreme tribunal, that it might decide in this 
extraordinary affair. This proposal was the more 
readily accepted, as the local court was puzzled 
how to act, and absolutely unable to pronounce any 
judgment whatever. 

While the papers were in the hands of the su- 
preme tribunal in the metropolis, a highwayman, 
who had shot and robbed a traveller on the road not 
far from the birthplace of the friends, was brought 
to that town. Convicted by sufficient evidence, he 
acknowledged his crime: but this was not all; he 
confessed, on further examination, that two months 
before, he had murdered another man on the same 
road. This circumstance excited suspicion, and 
being still further questioned, he related the fol- 
lowing particulars — 

‘* About that time, I happened to be in a village 
public-house. ‘I'wo men on horseback came in af- 
ter me; I remarked, that one of them had a heavy 
girdle filled with money fastened round his body 
underneath his waistcoat. I began to consider 
whether Twas not possible to possess myself of 
this rich booty; but then, how was this to be done, 
as he had a companion ? However, thought 1 to my- 
self, i have a brace of good pistols. If { shoot one, 
the other wil probably run away in a fright, and 
before he can give the alarm and fetch witnesses to 
the spot, my fleet horse will have carried me far 
enough out of their reach : if, contrary to expecta- 
tion, the survivor should stop b7 his companion,what 
hinders me from giving him the other ball ? Such 
was my determination, which I immediately resolv. 
ed to execute. I had overheard them talking of 
the way they should take, rode off before, and ha- 
ving tied my horse to a tree, concealed myself ina 
thicket by the road-side. No sooner had I taken my 
station, than the travellers approached. ‘They were 
ark. violently. I had already taken.aim at 
the man with the girdle, when the other pulled out 
a pistol and discharged it at his companion. I fired 
at the same moment. My inan fell just as the other’s 
ball whizzed past my ear: he then sprung from his 
horse, was engaged for a short time with his dying 
fellow-traveller, and at the instant when I was go- 


“ing to fire at him, he mounted again, and gallopped 


away. I had now time te rifle the pockets of the 
deceased, and having done this, I rode off as fast 
as I could.” 

He described the time, the place, and the two 
travellers So minutely, that there remained not the 
slightest doubt of his having actually committed the 
murder of which George accused himself. ‘The 
latter, trembiing with rage, had fired at random, 


’ and was innocent of the death of his friend. 


The local tribunal transmitted all these particu- 
lars to the supreme court; the proceedings, with 
the accompaniments, were returned, ard the ball 
exactly fitted the pistols which were found upon 
the murderer at the time of his apprehension. 

Let the sympathizing reader now endeavour to 
form some conception of the tr rt of Lewis on 
having saved his friend! Let him figure to him- 
self the joy of George, when the painful conscious- 
nese of an atrocious crime was thus removed from 
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his bosom! He was unanimously declared innocent 
of the murder: his passion cost him two months im- 
prisonment ; and it was long before his tears ceased 
to flow for his departed friend. Lewis begged the 
ball, the instrument of George’s deliverance, as a 
memorial of this ot per event. 

The forms of legal proceedings may often seem 
troublesome or useless, but let them not be arraign- 
ed on that account. Now and then indeed, a crim- 
inal may through their means escape the punish- 
ment due tohis guilt; but if, in the course of a 
century, they save the life of only one innocent 
person, the wisdom of the legislater ought to com- 
mand our gratitude. 

SS —————————_———————_— 

BOSTON, SATURDAY, DEC. 21, 1816. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

War Report.—Capt. Bra has arrived at Salem from 
Smyrna, at which place he stopped, in consequence of 
having heard that War had broken out between the Unit- 
ed States and Spain. 











At the last accounts from the Spanish Maine, the Pa- 
triot cause continued successful. 


——— oe 


DOMESTIC. 

Fires—At Canandaigua, (N. Y.) one of the shops of 
Messrs. Hall and Kingsbury—loss $4000.—At Jeffrey, 
(N. H.) the tavern house and store of Lieut. Asa Bing- 
ham—loss $3000.—At Augusta, (Geo.) a stable on Ellis- 
street, which soon extended to the back stores of Mr. 
Townsend, and Messrs. M’Gehee and Musgrove, and in 
a short time the line of back buildings on their lots and 
the three adioining lots, were either destroyed by fire, or 
pulled down to arrest its progress. 





Literary.—We have read with no ordinary gratification 
and pleasure, a Poem lately published, entitled “The 
Village.” Though no name is attached to it, we have it 
from the best authority, that it was written, where it pro- 
fesses fto have been, “in a village adjacent to the White 
Hills,” and by one of our most promising young men a 
favourite son of Maine, fast rising into public esteem 
and eminence in his profession. Portiand Argus. 





Robbery—On Tuesday evening last, Elisha P. Good- 
rich, Esq was attacked this side of Essex Bridge in New- 
bury, by threehighwaymen. Under pretence of taking his 
money from the saddle-bags, he seized a pistol, and fired 
unsuccessfully at one of them—he was immediately shot 
through his hand, near the little finger, by one of the high- 
waymen, taken from his horse, severely beaten, dragged 
over the fence, robbed of about seventeen hundred dollars, 
and left senseless.—Fifteen minutes before, the Eastern 
Mail Stage passed—at the spot the horses started, and 
the driver discovered three men concealed by the fence. 
They have escaped. 





In New-York, the new Elizabethtown Steam Boat burst 
one of her boilers, 01 the 16th inst. Two boys have since 
died of the iniury they received. 





We understand that the estate which belonged to the 
late Joseph Barrell, Esq. at Charlestown, has been pur- 
chased fur an Hospital for the insane. 





Theatre,—On Monday Evening, “ School of Reform,” 
and ** My Spouse and [.” 





MARRIAGES. 

Jn this town, Mr. John Foster, to Miss Mehitable Hamn- 
mond—Lieut. Lemuel H. Osgood, of the U. 8. Army, to 
Miss Susan R. Young, daughter of Mr. Alexander Young 
—Mr. William Jordan, to Miss Susan Brock. 

At Sutton, Mr. Simon Blanchard, of this town, to Miss 
Roxana Armsby—Capt. Thomas Davis, of Rexbury, to 
Miss Rene Armsby, twin sisters. ‘ 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Joseph Taylor, Esq. aged 71—Miss Mar 
tha Blasedell, aged 72—Mrs. Henrietta Maria Baker, 
widow of the late Mr. Joseph Baker, aged 59—Charles, 
son of Mr. James Ellison, aged 1—Charlotte Catharine, 
youngest chiid of Mr. John E. Tyler, aged 14 months— 
Mrs. Margaret, wife of Mr. Ithamar Adams, aged 72— 
Mr, Elisha Merchant, aged 35—Mrs. Susannah Lillic, 
aged 78—Mr. Jonathan Kilton, suddenly, aged 61—Mrs. 
Fanny Fleteher Coates, late of Birmingham, England, 
aged 29, wife ‘of Mr. Joshua Coates. 

At Havana, Nov. 23, Ebenezer Stocker, Esq. merchant 
of this town, while on a tour for the restoration of his 
health, aged 63. 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE POETICAL MORALIST....Wo. VII. 


“ Pve lost a day.” 


Buxst be the memory of that pious man, 
Regretting thus a loss so little felt, 

So little heeded in these polish’d days ! 
Example worthy our attentive care ; 

The base of goodness, excellence and love ! 
Yet no one emulates the noble sage, 

Nor counts the pattern worth a moment’s thought. 
Or if there be, in dark obscurity 

He dwells forbidding modern eyes the view 

Of man so perfect. Oh, could I once behold 
His angel form who could not often sigh, 

Pve lost a day, which boasted not some action 
Noble, gen’rous beneficent, and kind ; 

As night’s dark mantle clouded us below, 
Could raise his glist’ning eye to heaven, 

And thank his God for means by him bestow’d, 
That he had scatter’d largely of his wealth 
The paths of hungry penury ; had wip’d 

With hand of mercy the swol’n eye of grief, 
Of shame, and guilt, by penitence made pure ! 
The sick had visited, and o’er the pallid check 
Diffus’d the faintly beaming smile of joy— 
Had pointed out the path of peace to some 
Poor friendiess wand’rer—had stay’d the hand 
Of vengeance pending o’er the victim’s head— 
Appeas’d an angry brother—reconcil’d 
Opposing neighbours, blinded by their rage— 
Suppress’d some passion reigning in himself— 
Corrected faults he felt, e’er others’ eves 

Had ken’d, or thought them tenants of his breast— 
Had made the firm resolve which never fail’d, 
For charities to be perform’d anon :— 

My ardent muse would sing his glowing name, 
Till her spent force should flap the weary wing, 
And sinking, sigh enough / 

But no ! in vain my eyes I searching turn, 
And find no being thus to sweil my song. 

Yet heware, ye careless ! there is a day 

When the loud voice of God shall call on you 
For all the black accounts of mispent time, 
Improv’d to no good deed, not e’en the thought 
Of mending on the morrow ! 

Then let the present, monitorial speak, 

To rouse your torpid pow’rs to active life, 

And let the past suffite for vice to claim. 


—_+e-— 
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THE HEDGE OF THORNS. 


Os the Ranks of O’Narrow a hamlet arose, 
So lovely none with it could vie ; 
Where moss cover’d towers their beauties disclose, 
As through the sunbeams their dark spires rose, 
The delight of each traveller’s eye. 


in this pleasant retreat, free from envy or strife, 
Young Achmet his time pass’d away ; 

No trouble attended save that of a—wife, 

Which had fill’d up so quickly the measure of life, 
In this world he had no wish to stay. 


This lady one day, as it chanc'd, fell to floor, 
A lethargy seized her whole frame ; 
And Achmet believing her dead, did deplore, 
Although he conceiv’d now his troubles all o’er 
Yet he could not from weeping refrain. 


To discharge their last duty the kindred appear,— 
The procession mov’d onward in haste ; 

But in passing a thick hedge oy thorns, rather near, 

A branch undiscover'’d caught fast in the bier, 
Aod quckly the corpse was displac’d. 


bh 
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Amaz’d and astonish'd the people withdrew, 
For a shriek was now heard as it fell ; 
And out of her winding-sheet madam quick flew, 
For her fall had restor’d her to life, frisk and new, 
And from sickness she found herself well. 


But death the grim tyrant did not long delay ;— 
His summons now call’d her to die : 

On the day of interment they pass’d the same way, 

And Achmet was heard, to the Sexton to say, 


Pase not the Hedge tars Tim” 80 nigh. 
SAM. 


—o 
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RETIREMENT. 


Retrn’p from the bustle of life, 

In a neat little cot of my own ; 
A stranger to trouble and strife, 

With a friend all my wishes to crowns 
How calm and contented I’d live, 

Ah ! sweetly my moments would flow, 
The best of my stores would I give, 

To relieve the poor sufferer’s woe. 


Round my cottage sweet flow’rets should twine, 
And rivulets gurgle along ; 
The choriziers warble divine, 
And cheer the rich groves with their song. 
No care should my bosom invade, 
Nor murmur disturb my repose : 
In pure robes of virtue array’d, 


Undaunted my life I could close. 
MORA. 


oe 
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“ALL FLESH IS GRASS.” 


Retvur«txe spring with genial warmth, 
Calls sleeping nature from its tomb ;... 

Arrays the earth in Blooming flow’rs 
And dissipates dark winter’s gloom. 


The istent germ then bursts to view, 
Displaying tints of various dye ; 
The embryo blade of grass appears, 
Waving luxuriant to the eye. 
But soon the husbandman shall come, 
And with his cythe, prepar’d, shall mow; 
The morning sun shall gild the blade ; 
The evening twilight find it low. 
So fragile man doth flourish here, 4 
Array’d awhile in mortal bloom ; 
But death advances with his scythe, 
And sweeps him quickly to the tomb. 
But where the soul which ever lives, 
By his Almighty Maker giv’n? — 
It soars to God, and there receives, 


Its doom in Hell—or bliss in Heav’n. 
ELIZA. 


—< 
(SELECTED.) 
VIRTUE, 
1 saw the virtuous man contend{ 
With life’s unnumber’d woes, 
And he was poor, without a friend, 
Prest by a thousand foes. 
I saw the passions’ pliant slave, 
In gallant trim and gay ; 
His course was pleasure’s placid wave, 
His life a summer’s day. 
And I was caught in folly’s snare, 
And join’d her giddy train; 
But found her soon the nurse of care, 
And punishment, and pain, 
There surely is some guiding power, 
Which rightly suffers wrong ; 
Gives vice ty bloom her !'ttle ‘hour, 
But virtue late and long. 


DAVID’S SPPULCHRE. 
Tn imitation of Lord Byron's Hebrew Melodies, 


Oh! solemn and dark was the hour— 
When the vassals of Herod abash’d, 

Felt the lightnings of beavenly power, 
Which on their bold sacrilege flash’d. 

Muffi’d deep in the clouds of the night, 
They ca*tiously steal to the tomb ; 

But whence are the rays-of that light, 
Which awfully break through the gloom ! 


Behold ' from the wide yawning ground, 
Up rises a furious sword ; 
Its point with the lightning is crown’d— 
The arm—is the arm of the Lord. 
The vessels of silver anc gold, 
Are snatched from their motionless hands ; 
Their blood at its fountain is cold— 
*Tis the wrath of high heaven commands. 


ooe———eEeE——eeee 
MONITORIAL. 


(seLecrrp.) 
RELIGION.....Wo. I. 


Waar can he said of religion, it will be asked, that has no! 
been said a thousand and a thousand times ? Be it so—in 
these evil days let it be said again, let every believer join 
in thy praise, and extol thy name against the host of infi. 
delity. Author of my being, to whom I owe such infinite 
biessings, shall I ungratefully lose ,: opportunity of prais- 
ing thee, or publish thoughts in which thy name should 
seem to have no place. Peri:sps in this age the mite of 
any man, however insignificant, may be useful in shewing 
that he gloried in being a believer in Thee and Christian. 
ity—at least he enters his protest against thy opposers, and 
does his duty in proclaiming his ailegisace. 

Shame, false shame is the cause, why youth is so often 
perverted from religion ; let their elders teach them by 
their example not to be ashamed of their Saviour, and not 
by that execrable custom so usual of laughing at every re- 
ligious boy, work upon his vanity to be the insuiment of 
his destruction. From vanity, thus foolishly piqued, pro- 
ceeds infidelity—from vanity, worthlessness and dissipa- 
tion and insignificance, in this world. 

Could we imagine a world in which religion universally 
prevailed, and christianity was onkeconalis practiced ;— 
what health, what happiness, what peace would reign in 
such a scene! Wars must cease—disease would be al- 
most unknown, for temperance and tranquillity of mind 
would banish most of those maladies which afflict mankind. 
Extreme old age sinking in gradual decay, without pain, 
without sorrow, would be the termination of the life of 
man. ‘The spirits of youth without alloy ; the enjoyments 
of manhood without care ; the approach of death beheld 
without terror or anxiety. When we turn back from such 
a vision to what the world really is, does it not seem al- 
most the abode of demons ? It might be a paradise still. 
Nature and Providence inflict comparatively few evils ;— 
we ourselves are the cause of our own misery. 

But hast thou who makest the observation done a 
thousandth part of what you might to alleviate that misery, 
or to increase the common happiness. Alas! when I 
look back on my past life how many things do I condemn, 
how many do I lament? what would I not give to begin 





my career again! What follies, to say no worse, should I' 


avoid ! Such igthe lot of man; he sees every error when 
it is too late; even in a worldly view to how much more 
consequence and wealth should I probably have arrived ; 
yet I have not been worse than my neigh » and have 


very little to accuse myself, of what the world would call ; 


criminal. 

Such is the error of the rich, and of all persons in the 
better stations of life; what crimes say those who are 
called virtuous among them, do we commit? We haye 
not murdered or committed adultery, true! But what 
omissions have you to answer for, what carelessness about 
religion, what evil axamples, what vanity, what; luxury, 
what extravagance, what envyings, what calumnies, whet 
total absurption by worldly cares and pleasures, the food 
of how many faruili jes have you consumed in a single cov- 
er, the peace of how many houses have you injured by 
your ambition? It is true you are charitable, it is the 
boasted pride of the age; but after all, how small a pro- 
portion doth your charity bear to your idle expences! | 
am not accusing mankind more than I am myseit. 
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